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A radio  talk:  by  C-.  D.  Cook,  U.  S.  Forest  Servicej  broadcast  Friday, 

August.  20,  1G37,  in  the  Department  of  Agricultu.re  period,  RafipPAlYl^rm-^and — j 
Rome  Hour,  by  the  Rational  Broadcasting  Company  and  82  associated  stations. 

— ooOOoo — 

Farmers  own  nearly  one-third  of  the  forest  lands  and  use  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  hrmber  produced  in  this  country.  From  this  statement,  it  is  seen 
that  fan.iors  as  a group  should  supply  the  larger  part  of  their  ovm  needs  for 
lumber  and  timber  from  farm  woodlands  - but  such  is  not  actually  the  case. 

The  average  rail  haul  for  lumber  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  miles. 

But  large  amounts  are  shipped  from  the  liTest  coast  to  eastern  United  States. 

This  Lumber  is,  of  course,  transported  six  or  eight  times  as  far  as  the  aver- 
age, with  the  result  that  freight  charges  very  often  exceed  the  value  of  the 
lumber  ah  the  mill. 

Uith  nearly  4/5  of  the  remaining  sawtimber  situated,  in  the  far  Uest, 
which  produces  more  than  50^  of  all  I'umber  consumed,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  transportation  and  hauling  cost  to  the  cons'omer  is  an  item  of  no 
mean  magnitud.e. 

Industry,  to  a certain  extent,  recognizes  the  importance  of  a short  haul 
of  timber  products.  For  example,  d.uring  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  development  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  South,  with  nevr  invest- 
ments during  that  period  amounting  to  some  $100,000,000.  One  of  the  important 
reasons  for  the  loca.tion  of  these  plants  in  the  South  is  the  comparatively 
large  a.rea  of  second-growth  southern  pine  available  for  conversion  into  pulp 
and  paper  and  enjoying  a short  haul  as  compared  to  wood  or  wood  pulp  trans- 
ported from  Canada  or  European  countries.  This  factor  becomes  an  important 
item  in  the  location  of  mills.-  Pulpwood  at  one  of  these  plants  is  worth  a 
certain  price,  regardless  of  how  far  it  has  beer,  transported.  The  farmer  near- 
by having  a small  hauling  cost  can  sell  pulpwood  very  profitably,  whereas  the 
farmer  150  to  200  miles  away  may  have  to  forego  a portion  of  his  income  on  this 
wood.  A point  is  finally  reached  where  the  net  return,  because  of  hauling 
charges,  leaves  no  profit,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  cut  or  sell  his  timber. 

In  the  early  days,  and  even  through  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
most  of  the  lumber  and  timber  needed  in  American  communities  was  obtained  from 
nearby  sources,  with  little  if  any  expense  involved  in  transportation.  Today, 
a farmer  in  the  Great  Middle  West  who  does  .not  have  his  own  woodland  is  very 
likely  to  bo.  using  Douglas  fir  from  the  Forthwost  and  pine  from  the  South  for 
his  repairs  and  construction  work.  After  paying  the  long  f reight-hai:.!  ch-arges 
and  the  miscellaneous  inten’cning  profits,  many  farmers  are  finding  lumber  to 
be  in  the  luoniry  class.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  lack  of 
needed  repairs  and  new  buildings  on  many  farms  in  our  great  agricultural  bolt. 

Short-haul  forestry  moans,  then,  the  growing  of  timber  within  a reasonabl 
distance  of  where  the  products  vdll  be  used.  It. is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
vast  pineries  of  the  Lake  States  in  large  part  were  responsible  for  the  dcvclop- 
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merit  of  the  agricuitural  Middle  T^est.  tThen  pine  Iniaber  was  being  produced  in 
vast  quantities  in  this  lu'arby  region,  practically  every  farmer  could  efford  to 
purchase  all  the  luaber  needed  on  his  farm.  ITdarness  to  market  is  a definite 
economic  a^dvantage,  which  is  rapidly  beiiig  lost  in  this  country,  due  to  the 
vanishing  stands  of  timber  near  consuraing  centers.  It  is  Just  as  uneconomical 
for  tiic  farmer  to  buy  imported  Inmber  when  he  has  land  on  his  farm  ca.pable  of 
producing  tiiaber  as  it  is  for  him  to  buy  eggs,  butter,  meat,  or  what-not,  which 
have  been  produced  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Farms,  generally  speaking,  are  located  in  areas  of  richer  soils  and  the 
farm  woodland  portions  of  them  are,  on  the  average,  more  productive  than  the 
average  ran  of  forest  soils.  The  farmer  knows  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  roagh  and 
hilly  land  in  timber  to  protect  the  slopes  from  soil  erosion.  Then  there  are 
other  aroa,s  that  are  all  in  woods  because  the  soil  may  be  too  poor  for  crops  or 
pasture.  Taxes  must  be  paid  on  these  lands  whether  they  grow  good  crops  of 
trees,  poor  crops,  or  none  at  all.  It,  therefore,  is  good  business  to  keep 
these  vrooded  areas  Just  as  productive  as  possible.  The  methods  are  relatively 
simple. 

Iviany  farm  woods  have  been  cut  and  culled,  burned  and  pastured,  until  the 
volume  of  standing  timber  is  exceedingly  small.  The  farm  woods  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  category  as  a bank  account,  drawing  interest.  As  long  as 
the  farmer  uses  the  interest  or  a little  less,  his  barik  account  ?;ill  remain  in- 
tact - or  may  even  grow  in  volum.e.  If  more  than  the  interest  is  continually 
used,  however,  the  bank  account  will  soon  disappear,  Naturally,  woodlands  that 
have  been  cut  too  heavily  should  be  handled  so  that  the  bank  account  grows,  by 
removing  each  year  less  tha3i  the  interest  or  growth.  In  some  cases  nature  ?dll 
have  to  be  assisted  through  planting  of  trees  in  those  areas  which  are  open  and 
?/hich  8.re  not  restocking  nativrally.  Fires  must  be  kept  out  to  give  the  little 
trees  an  opportunity  to  grow  and,  in  m.any  cases,  it  is  essential  that  livestock 
be  excluded  if  a satisfactory^  timber  crop  is  to  be  expected. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  stror^gly  advocates  making  all  forest 
land  productive  so  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  lumber  and  timber  products 
reasonably  close  at  hand.  Regionally,  each  part  of  the  country  should  grow  the 
kind  of  timber  to  v/hich  its  soil  and  clim.ate  are  best  adapted  and,  locally,  it 
is  advo coded  that  each  farmer  dedicate  a portion  of  his  farm  to  the  grov/ing  of 
timber,  either  for  use  on  the  ftirm  or  for  sale,  or  both.  Grown  locally  in  this 
way,  forest  products  v/ill  not  the  farmer  all  the  advantages  of  short-haul 
economy,  and  will  provide  him  vdth  a reserve  timber  bank  account  v/hich,  through 
the  years,  will  prove  to  be  one  of  his  most  valuable  crops. 

May  I suggest  to  you  farmers  who  are  listening  in,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  v/rite  or  consult  your  Extension  Forester  or  State  Fon.'stcr  for 
further  infoimation  and  assistance  on  how  to  keep  your  vroodland  productive  ard 
profitable. 
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